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SAW  ASSASSIN 
SHOOT  LINCOLN 

pton   G.  A.  R.  Member 
^las  Souvenir  of  Tragic 
Night  in  Theatre 


MILFORD  WOMAN 

TAUGHT  HIS  SON 


Celebration  of  the  117th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  President  Lin- 
coln today  has  an  unusual  signifi- 
cance for  two  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents. One,  Charles  Henry  Johnson 
of  Upton,  saw  the  assassination   nf 


tne  martyred  President.  The  other, 
Mrs.  Clarissa  J.  Nason  of  Milford, 
knew  the  President  before  the  civil 
war,  and  taught  his  eight-year-old 
son,  William  Lincoln,  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  85  years  old  and 
the  quartermaster  of  the  J.  Orson  Fiske 
post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Upton,  was  in  Ford's 
theatre  on  the  night  John  "Wilkes  Booth 
fired  the  shot  that  caused  President 
Lincoln's  death.  He  carried  away  with 
him  a  souvenir  of  that  tragic  night. 
It  is  a  playbill  of  "Oiir  American  Cou- 
sin," the  play  scheduled  for  that  even- 
ing. 

HEARD    PISTOL    SHOT 

Mr.  Johnson  was  then  regimental 
quartermaster  of  the  third  Massachu- 
setts heavy  artillery.  He  was  seated  In 
the;  centre  of  the  theatre  and  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. Earlier  In  the  evening  Johnson 
had  witnessed  a  torchlight  procession 
In  celebration  of  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee's  army.  He  came  to  the  theatre 
expecting  to  see  Gen.  Grant  In  the 
President's  box   party. 

In     describing     what     happened,     Mr. 


clear,  said:  "President  Lincoln  occupied 
a  seat  in  about  the  centre  of  the  box 
and  was  not  visible  to  people  in  the 
body  of  the  theatre.  Only  Maj.  Rath- 
burn  and  two  ladies  who  occupied  seats 
in  the  front  of  the  box  were  seen  clearly. 

"As  the  curtain  went  down  on  the 
second  act,  a  pistol  shot  was  heard.  A 
commotion  in  the  President's  box  was 
observed.  In  the  centre  was  a  dark, 
striking- appearing  man- whom  we  later 
learned  was  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

"Maj.  Rathburn  grappled  with  the  as- 
sassin but  dropped  him  when  Booth 
nearly  cut  his  arm   off  with  a  dagger. 

We  saw  Booth  leap  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  and  sprawl  on  all  fours,  having 
caught  one  of  his  spurs  In  the  flag 
which  draped  the  front  of  the  box.  He 
was  up  in  an  instant  and  stalked  with 
a  noticeable  limp  off  the  stage.  Booth 
looked  every  inch  the  actor  and  never 
more  so  than  in  his  intensely  theatrical 
exit  after  fatally  wounding  President 
Lincoln. 

"For  an  Instant  after  the  assassin 
disappeared  there  was  a  silence.  Then 
a  woman  shrieked,  'The  President  Is 
shot.'  The  audience  went  frantic.  We 
surged  toward  the  stage  but  the  assas- 
sin had  fled.  There  were  cries  of  'lynch 
him,'   'shoot  him,'  and  the  like. 


ACTRESS  APPEALED 
TO  FRANTIC  CROWD 

"Laura  Keene,  the  leading  .actress, 
came  before  the  curtain  and  finally  was 
able  to  make  herself  heard  above  the 
shouts.  'The  President  Is  hurt.  Please 
leave  the  theatre  quickly  and  as  qui- 
etly as  possible,'  she  said.  My  nerves 
were  m  shaken  I  decided  to  stay  In 
Washington  that  night  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  fort." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  Wie  of  the  first  sol- 
diers  to   call   the   next    ^n,^^- 

The*  baellst0to*edPfoeridthe  President's 
Jeath  before  Mr.  Johnson  had  covered 
the  five  miles  back  to  the  fort.  -., 

Mr     Johnson    enlisted    in    Boston    and  , 
received   a   commission   as   second   beu-  ■ 
tenant     from     Gov.     John     A.     Andrew 
when  mustered  out  In  1865.  M,1f „d 

Mrs.    Clarissa    J.    Nason    of    Milford, 
when  about  18  years  old,  was  called  to 
Springfield,  111.,  to  help  her  sister  teach 
schoof.    This  was  in  1857.    She  lived  «- 
rectlv    opposite    the    home    of    the    Lin 
corns  and  one  of  the  pupils  was  8-year- 
okf  William   Lincoln.     She   became  well 
acquainted  with  the  Lincolns. 
.     At  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  had  appar- 
ently  dropped   politics.     He   had   served 
i  as  state   senator   and  was  devoting  - 


time  to  the  practise  of  law.  Mrs  Nason 
found  William  a  bright  boy.  She  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Lincoln  home 
and  remembers  many  of  the  Incidents 
there.  William  died  in  the  White  House 
after  the  Inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  President. 

Mrs.  Nason  has  a  large  collection  of 
mementoes  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  These  In- 
clude pictures,  addresses,  etc. 


WENT  TO  SEE  GRANT, 
SAW  ASSASSINATION 

Charles  H.  Johnson  of  Upton,  Then  a  Union 

Soldier,  One  of  Few  Now  Alive  Who 

Witnessed  Tragic  Event  of 

April  14,  1865 


UPTON— Charles  Henry  Johnson," 
quarteroiaster  of  "the  J.  Orsen  Fiske 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
now  living  who  witnessed  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Ahraham  Lin- 
coln in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
April  14,  1865.  At  his  home  on  Pearl 
8t  he  has  a  memento  of  the  tragic  oc- 
casion in  the  form  of  the  playbill  of 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  which  was 
the  theatre's  attraction  that  night. 

Seated  near  the  center  of  -the 
house,  Mr  Johnson  had  an  excellent 
chance  to  see  practically  all  that  hap- 
pened about  the  President's  box.  His 
recollections,  still  vivid,  tally  with 
those  of  others  who  have  described 
this  great  tragedy  of  American  his- 
tory. • 

"The  audience  were  slow  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  pistol  shot 
that  caused  Lincoln's  death."  he 
states,  "and  I,  as  well  as  others 
thought,  for  a  few  seconds,  that  It 
was  perhaps  a  part  of  the  play 
which  was  then  being  presented." 

Grant  Did  Not  Come 

At  ths"T  time  Mr  Johnson  was  regi- 
mental quartermaster  sergeant  of  the  3d 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery.  He  had 
ridden  into  Washington  April  14  from  a 
fort  about  iflive  miles  Northwest  of  the 
city  to  witness  the  torchlight  proces- 
sion in  celebration  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  Army.  In  company  with  a  clerk 
named  Webster,  from  Rockland,  the 
young  Upton  soldier,  now  a  white-haired 
veteran  of  85  years,  viewed  the  parade 
and  was  about  to  get  his  horse  and  re- 
turn to  the  fort  when  he  decided  to 
visit  Ford's  Theatre  and  take  in  the 
evening  performance. 


Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr  Webster  had 
learn'  1  that  Gen  Grant  was  expected  to 
be  ir  he  President's  party,  and  they 
decid  they  wanted  a  good  look  at  the 
famous' leader,  who  had  not  up  to  that 
time  bsen  seen  much  in  Washington. 
Gen  Grant,  however,  did  not  attend  the 
performance. 

"President  Lincoln  occupied  a  seat  In 
about  the  center  of  a  box,"  Mr  John- 
son said,  "and  was  not  visible  to  many 
people  In  the  body  of  the  theatre.  We 
could  only  see  Maj  Rathburn  and  two 
ladies  who  occupied  seats  in  the  front 
of   the   box. 

"As  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  sec- 
ond act,  we  heard  a  pistol  shot  from 
the  President's  box  and  then  saw  a 
dark,  striking-appearing  man,  who  was 
in  the  center  of  a  commotion  in  the  box. 
We  later  learned  this  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

"Maj  Rathburn  grappled  with  the  as- 
sassin   but    dropped    him,    when    Booth 
nearly  cut   his  arm  off  with  a  dagger. 
We   saw   Booth  leap   from    the   box   to 
the  stage,  and  sprawl  on  all  fours,  hav- 
ing caught  one  of  his  spurs  in  the  flag 
which  draped  the  front  of  the  box.    He 
!  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  stalked,  with 
I  a  noticeable  limp,  off  the  stage.    Booth 
•  looked  every  inch  the  actor  and  never 
more  so  than  in  his  intensely  theatrical' 
exit    after    fatally    wounding    President! 
Lincoln. 

Nerves  Shaken 

*°For  an  Instant  after  the  assassin 
disappeared  there  was  silence.  Then  a  i 
woman  uttered  a  shriek:  'The  President 
is  shot.'  The  audience  went  frantic. 
We  surged  toward  the  stage,  but  the 
assassin  had  fled.  There  were  cries  of 
'lynch  him,'  'shoot  him,"  and  the  like. 

"Laura  Keene,  the  leading  actress, 
came  before  the  curtain,  and  finally 
was  able  to  make  herself  heard  above 
the  shouts  of  the  maddened  audience. 
'The  President  is  hurt.  Please  clear  the 
theatre  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble,' she  said. 

"My  nerves  were  so  shaken  I  decided 
to  stay  in  Washington  that  night,  rath- 
er than  return  to  the  fort." 

Among  the  soldiers  who  called  to  get 
the  latest  report  of  the  condition  of 
President  Lincoln  the  next  morning 
was  Mr  Johnson,  who  was  told  by  the 


sentry  before  the  house  where  jfresiaeni. 
Lincoln  had  been  carried,-  that  the 
President's  life  was  fast  ebbing.  The 
bells  tolled  for  Lincoln's  death  before 
Mr  Johnson  had  covered  the  five  miles 
back  to  the  fort. 

Mr  Johnson  enlisted  In  Boston  and 
his  entire  service  was  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Heavy  Artillery,  which  was 
placed  in  the  defences  of  Washington. 
He  was  discharged  in  1865,  having  gone 
through  the  grades  from  private  to 
regimental  quartermaster  sargeant,  and 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  second, 
lieutenant  from  Gov  John  A.  Andrew 
when  mustered  out. 

Mr  Johnson  was  born  Oct  20,  1840,  in 
Upton  in  the  house  In  which  he  stih 
lives.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Upton.  Following  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  worked  his  farm 
in  the  Summer  and  worked  in  the 
Knowlton  straw  shop  In  the  Winter. 
He  was  married  twice.  He  has  one 
daughter  living,  Mrs  William  S.  Tin- 
gree  of  Hartford,  Vt,  and  one  son,  Roy 
Johnson  of  Medford,  a  member  of  the 
Globe  staff,  besides  two  etep-children. 


CHARLES  H.   JOHNSON 
Upton,   Mass. 
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|  TOLD  DMIIIESSB 

[Two  Chicagoans  Present  in 

Ford's    Theater    When 

Fata!  Shot  Was  Fired. 


SAW  ASSASSIN  SHOOT 
LINCOLN 


First-hand  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
that  robbed  the  nation  of  its  great  civil 
■war  president  are  still  to  be  heard  from 
a  woman  and  a  man  in  Chicago  who 
are  among  the  few  survivors  of  the 
throng  that  filled  Ford's  theater  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  when  President 
Lincoln  was  fatally  shot. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  M.  Kvans,  who  played 
the  part  of  a  maid  in  "Our  American 
Cousin,"   is   now  living  at  the  Church 
Jlome    for    Aged    Persons,    West    64th 
i  Street  and  Ingleside  avenue.     Sergt.  A. 
i  ,W,  Boggs,  who  was  a  guest  of  Adjt.- 
|  Gen.  Thomas  Vincent    that    night    in 
I  Ford's   theater,   lives  at  the  James   C. 
fciag  Home  for  Old  Men,  360  East  Gar- 
field boulevard. 

Recalls  Tragedy  Vividly. 
Sergt.  Boggs  recalls  the  tragic  night 
J  Avidly. 

"I  was  just  recovering  from  a  shot  in 

I  the   head  and  had  lain  packed  in  ice 

'  «!or  eighteen  days,"  he  said.     "I  went 

to  the  theater  as  a  guest  of  Gen.  Vin- 

I  cent    and  our  seats  were  in  the  par- 

I  <juet,  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  box.    We 

!  all  stood  up  when  the  president,  Mrs. 

!  Lincoln,  MaJ.  Rathbone  and  Miss  Har-  j 

i  rle,   who  made  up  the  party,  entered. 

i  All  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy  and 

animated.    The  president  bowed  to  the 

;  audience,  and  I  remember  Mrs.  Lincoln 

returned  the  salutations  of  the  actors 

I  with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  was 

not  a  member  of  the  company  playing 

i  that  night,  but  he  had  been  playing,-  in 

I  Washington.    Being  well  known,  h©  had 

access  to  all  the  theaters,  stage  doors, 

as  well  as  the  front. 

Lincoln's  Head  Sagged. 
"When  the  shot  was  fired    Lincoln's 
hand  dropped  over  on  his  breast,  and 
the     woman     members    of    the    party 
screamed* 

"Many  in  the  audience  thought  tho 

shot  was  a  part  of  the  play,  but  when 

smoke  was  seen  from  the  president's 

box   there  was  a  panio  in  the  audience, 

j  and  hundreds  jumped  on  the  stage  to 

1  get  the  assassin. 

"Booth,    with   revolver  in   one  hand 

and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  jumped  over 

•]  the  edge  of  the  box,  but  the  spur  on 

;  one  of  his  boots  caught  in  the  draperies 

of  the  box,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  of 

the  stage  and  broke  his  leg. 

"As  he  was  jumping  from  the  box 
t  Maj.  Rathbone  tried  to  grab  him,  but 
he  slashed  the  latter  with  his  dagger 
j  and  beat  him  off. 

"As   he  arose  from  the  fall  on  the 
i  stage,  he  yelled  'Sic  semperN  tyrannus' 


*S  J 


KATHRYN  EVANS;  A.  W. 
BOGGS. 


!  and  bolted  for  the  wings,  glanoing  wild- 
;  ly  about  as  he  ran,  looking  for  an 
actor  in  the  company  whom  he  said  he 
intended  to  stab,  because  this  actor  had 
1  been  seen  with  Booth's  sweetheart  and 
!  Booth  had  sworn  to  kill  him." 

Tells  Booth's  Last  Words. 

.  Sergt.  Boggs  assisted  in  the  hunt  for 
Booth,  and  says  that  when  the  latter 
lay  dying  on  the  front  porch  of  a 
house,  where  Sergt.  Corbett  had  dragged 
him  after  he  had  been  mortally  shot 
by  Corbett,  Booth  said:  "I  am  done.  I 

j  am  through.  I  have  not  completed  what 
I  set  out  to  do — kill  Grant  and  ©very 

i  member  of  the  cabinet." 

"I  saw  the  four  other  conspirators 
hanged  in  the  jail  yard.  All  'dropped 
at  the  same  time,"  Sergt.  Boggs  said. 
"One  of  the  actors  in  'Our  American 
Cousin'  served  three  yea?s  in  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  prison  for  complicity  in  th© 
crime." 

"I  was  in  the  green  room  the  time 
the  shot  was  fired,  a^nd  the  other  girl, 
who  was  also  taking  the  part  of  a  serv- 
ing maid  In  the  room  with  me,  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  ehot  in  the 
play  and  wondered  if  one  of  the  prop- 
erty men  had  accidentally  dropped  a  re- 
volver," Mrs.  Evans  relates.  "We  all 
ran  up  on»  the  stage,  and,  of  course, 
by  the  time  we  got  there  everything 
was  in  an  uproar. 

"My  acquaintance  with  the  actors  al- 
ways made  me  feel  that  an  injustice 
was  done  our  comfa,ny  in  suspecting 
that  members  of  the  troupe  were  in  th© 
conspiracy. 

Booth  Had  Run  of  Stage, 

"It  was  not  surprising  that  Booth 
should  have  had  the  run  of  the  stage, 
because  he  was  a  star  actor  of  the 
time  and  well-known  to  all  stage  peo- 
ple and  stage  attaches  in  Washington. 

"He  always  rode  to  the  theater  where 


I  "It  was  also  said  that  the  stage 
I  door  was  opened  to  allow  Booth  an  easy 
( escape.  Anybody  who  knows  Washing- 
ton knows  it  gets  pretty  warm  there 
in  April,  and  that  ndght  all  the  doors 
and  windows  were  open. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of 
Booth,  because  he  committed  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  in  history,  but  1  cannot 
j  refrain  from  telling  those  who  never 
saw  him  that  he  was  the  finest  gentle- 
man I  ever  met  and  also  one  of  the 
handsomest.  He  was  almost  effeminate 
in  his  facial  beauty,  and  in  addition 
he  was  very  popular  and  well  liked  by 
members  of  the  profession  and  others 
,  who  knew  him. 

<        South's  "Wrongs"  an  Obsession. 

"He  was  really  worked  up  over  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  great  wrong 
against  the  south,  and  he  worried  over 
it  until  It  became  an  obsession  with 
j  hdm.  I  remember  one  time .  I  was 
playing  dn  the  company  with  him  in  the 
'Apostate,'  and  his  looks  in  makeup 
frightened  me,  but  he  saw  I  was  a  little 
disturbed,  and|  Immediately  his  kind 
words  reassured  me. 

"I  always  thought  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  also  to  hang  Mrs.  Surratt,  She 
was  a  woman  who  kept  a  roadhouse 
Just  outside  of  Washington,  and  it  was 
a  popular  place  with  actors  and*  others. 
When  Booth  rode  up  that  night  with  a 
broken  leg  and  asked  her  to  send  for 
a  doctor  she  knew  nothing  of  what  oc- 
curred and  thought  she  was  helping  one 
of  her  old  patrons. 

"I  wish  to  correct  another  Impression 
regarding  Lincoln's  wounds.  Many 
years  afterward,  when  I  was  playing  In 
Springfield,  111.,  I  visited  Lincoln's  tomb, 
and  one  of  the  relics  shown  me  was  a 
piece  of  pink  silk  with  a  blood  stain  on 
it.  This  was  marked  ais  a  piece  of  the 
dress  of  Laura  Keene,  it  being  stated 
that  she  held  Lincoln's  head  and  that 
the  blood  from  his  wound  discolored  her 
dress.  That  wasn't  true.  The  dress 
was  discolored  by  blood  from  Booth's 
dagger,  as  he  had  cut  MaJ.  Rathbone 
when  the  latter  tried  to  hold  him. 

"When  I  looked,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
holding  the  president's  head  and  patting 
his  cheek.  Lincoln  had  not  fallen  to 
the  floor. 

"I  also  noticed  in  one  of  the  moving 
pictures  of  Lincoln  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  arrayed  in  a  low-necked  gown  with 
flowers  in  her  hair  the  night  of  the 
assassination.  This  was  not  true.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  wore  one  of  the  becoming  little 
bonnets  of  the  period — coal  scuttles, 
they  called  them — and  not  the  sort  of 
low-necked  gown  we  see  her  pictured  In 
bo  often." 


he  was  playing  on  horsebaok,  and  one 
I  of  the  boys  would  hold  the  horse  while 

;  he  was  there.  The  night  of  the  tragedy 
Booth's  horse  was  at  the  stage  door,  as 
usual,  and  'Peanut  Johnnie,'  the  boy  who 

!sold   peanuts   in   the  gallery,    held    the 

j  horse,  as  he  always  did,  for  Booth.  This 
led  to  suspicion  that  the  boy,  as  well 
as   Ed   Spangler,   assistant    stage    car- 

|  penter,  was  in  on  the  conspiracy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  one  thought 
Booth  was  doing  anything  more  than 
making  a  call  on  one  of  his  stage 
friends. 


i  TOLD  BY  WITNESSES 


Two  Chicagoans  Present  in 

Ford's    Theater    When 

Fatal  Shot  Was  Fired. 


SAW  ASSASSIN  SHOOT 
LINCOLN 


First-hand  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
that  robbed  the  nation  of  its  great  civil 
war  president  are  still  to  be  heard  from 
a  woman  and  a  man  in  Chicago-  who 
are  among  the  few  survivors  of  the 
throng  that  filled  Ford's  theater  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  when  President 
Lincoln  was  fatally  shot. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  M.  Kvans,  who  played^ 
the  part  of  a  maid  in  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  is  now  living  at  the  Church 
Home  for  Aged  Persons,  West  54th 
Street  and  Ingleside  avenue.  Sergt.  A. 
W.  Boggs,  who  was  a  guest  of  Adjt.- 
Gen.  Thomas  Vincent  that  night  in1 
Ford's  theater,  lives  at  the  James  C. 
King  Home  for  Old  Men,  360  East  Gai- 
field  boulevard. 

Recalls  Tragedy  Vividly. 
1      Sergt.  Boggs  recalls  the  tragic  night 
Vividly. 

"I  was  just  recovering  from  a  shot  in 
the   head  and  had   lain   packed   In  Ice 
for  eighteen  days,"   he  said.     "I  went  ■ 
to  the  theater  as  a  guest  of  Gen.  Vin- 
cent   and  our   seats  were   in   the   par- 
quet, not  far  from  the  Lincoln  box.    We  | 
all  stood  up  when  the  president/  Mrs.  i 
Lincoln,  Maj.  Rathbone  and  Miss  Har-  j 
ris.    Who   made   up   the   party,   entered.  I 
All  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy  and 
animated.     The  president  bowed  to  the 
audience,  and  I  remember  Mrs.  Lincoln 
returned  the  salutations   of  the   actors 
With  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  company  playing 
that  night,  but  he  had  been  playing  in 
Washington.  Being  well  known,  he  had 
access  to  all  the  theaters,  stage  doors, 
as  well  as  the  front. 

Lincoln's  Head  Sagged. 

"When  the  shot  was  fired  Lincoln's 
hand  dropped  over  on  his  breast,  and 
the  woman  members  of  the  party 
screamed. 

"Many  in  the  audience  thought  the 
Shot  was  a  part  of  the  play,  but  when 
smoke  was  seen  from  the  president's 
box  there  was  a  panio  In  the  audience, 
and  hundreds  jumped  on  the  stage  to 
get  the  assassin. 

"Booth,  with  revolver  In  one  hand 
and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  Jumped  over 
the  edge  of  the  box,  but  the  spur  on 
one  of  his  boots  caught  in  the  draperies 
of  the  box,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  of 
the  stage  and  broke  his  leg. 

"As  he  was  jumping  from  the  box 
Maj.  Rathbone  tried  to  grab  him,  but 
he  slashed  the  latter  with  his  dagger 
and  beat  him  off. 

"As  he  arose  from  the  fall  pn  the 
stage,  he  yelled  'Sic  semper  tyrannus\ 
and  bolted  for  the  wings,  glancing  wild- 
ly about  as  he  ran,  looking  for  an 
actor  in  the  company  whom  he  said  he 
Intended  to  stab,  because  this  actor  had 


KATHRYN  EVANS;  A.  W. 
BOGGS. 


been  seen  with  Booth's  sweetheart  and 
Booth    had   sworn   to  kill    him." 

Tells  Booth's  Last  Words. 

Sergt.  Boggs  assisted  in  the  hunt  for 
Booth,  and  says  that  when  the  latter 
lay  dying  in  the  front  porch  of  a 
house,  where  Sergt.  Corbett  had  dragged 
him  after  he  had  been  mortally  shot 
by  Corbett,  Booth  said:  "I  am  done.  I 
am  through.  I  have  not  completed  what 
I  set  out  to  do — kill  Grant  and  every 
member  of  the  cabinet." 

"I  saw  the  four  other  conspirators 
hanged  in  the  jail  yard.  All  'dropped 
at  the  same  time,"  Sergt.  Boggs  said. 
"One  of  the  actors  in  'Our  American 
Cousin'  served  three  years  in  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  prison  for  complicity  in  the 
crime." 

"I  was  in  the  green  room  the  time 
the  shot  was  fired,  a^id  the  other  girl, 
who  was  also  taking  the  part  of  a  serv- 
ing maid  in  the  room  with  me,  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  shot  in  the 
play  and  wondered  if  one  of  the  prop- 
erty men  had  accidentally  dropped  a  re- 
volver," Mrs.  Evans  relates.  "We  all 
ran  up  om  the  stage,  and,  of  course, 
by  the  time  we  got  there  everything 
was  in  an  uproar. 

"My  acquaintance  with  the  actors  al- 
ways made  me  feel  that  an  injustice 
was  done  our  company  in  suspecting 
that  members  of  the  troupe  were  In  the 
conspiracy. 

Booth  Had  Run  of  Stage. 

"It  was  not  surprising  that  Booth 
Should  have  had  the  run  of  the  stage, 
because  he  was  a,  star  actor  of  the 
time  and  well-known  to  all  stage  peo- 
ple and  stage  attaches  in  Washington. 

"He  always  rode  to  the  theater  where 


he  was  playing  on  horseback,  and  or' 
of  the  boys  would  hold  the  horse  whiU 
he  was  there.  The  night  of  the  tragedy 
Booth's  horse  was  at  the  stage  door,  as 
usual,  and  'Peanut  Johnnie,'  the  boy  who 
sold  peanuts  in  the  gallery,  held  the 
horse,  as  he  always  did,  for  Booth.  This 
led  to  suspicion  that  the  boy,  as  well 
as  Ed  Spangler,  assistant  stage  car- 
penter, was  in  on  the  conspiracy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  one  thought 
Booth  was  doing  anything  more  than 
making  a  call  on  one  of  his  stage 
friends. 

"It  was  also  said  that  the  stage 
door  was  opened  to  allow  Booth  an  easy 
escape.  Anybody  who  knows  Washing- 
ton knows  it  gets  pretty  warm  there 
in  April,  and  that  night  all  the  doors 
and  windows  were  open. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of 
Booth,  because  he  committed  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  in  history,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  those  who  never 
saw  him  that  he  was  the  finest  gentle- 
man I  ever  met  and  also  one  of  the 
handsomest.  He  was  almost  effeminate 
in  his  facial  beauty,  and  in  addition 
he  was  very  popular  and  well  liked  by 
members  of  the  profession  and  others 
who  knew  him. 

South's  "Wrongs"  an  Obsession. 

"He  was  really  worked  up  over  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  great  wrong 
against  the  south,  and  he  worried  over 
it  until  it  became  an  obsession'  with 
hdm.  I  remember  one  time  I  was 
playing  dn  the  company  with  him  in  the 
'Apostate,'  and  his  looks  in  makeup 
frightened  me,  but  he  saw  I  was  a  little 
disturbed,  andl  immediately  his  kind 
words  reassured  me. 

"I  always  thought  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  also  to  hang  Mrs.  Surratt.  She 
was  a  woman  who  kept  a  roadhouse 
just  outside  of  Washington,  and  it  was 
a  popular  place  with  actors  and  others. 
When  Booth  rode  up  that  night  with  a 
broken  leg  and  asked  her  to  send  for 
a  doctor  she  knew  nothing  of  what  oc- 
curred and  thought  she  was  helping  one 
of  her  old  patrons. 

"I  wish  to  correct  another  impression 
regarding  Lincoln's  wounds.  Many 
years  afterward,  when  I  was  playing  In 
Springfield,  111.,  I  visited  Lincoln's  tomb, 
and  one  of  the  relics  shown  me  was  a 
piece  of  pink  silk  with  a  blood  stain  on 
it.  This  was  marked  as  a  piece  of  the 
dress  of  Laura  Keene,  it  being  stated 
that  she  held  Lincoln's  head  and  that 
the  blood  from  his  wound  discolored  her 
dress.  That  wasn't  true.  The  dress 
was  discolored  by  blood  from  Booth's 
dagger,  as  he  had  cut  Maj.  Rathbone 
when  the  latter  tried  to  hold  him. 

"When  I  looked,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
holding  the  president's  head  and  patting 
his  cheek.  Lincoln  had  not  fallen  to 
the   floor. 

"I  also  noticed  In  one  of  the  moving 
pictures  of  Lincoln  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  arrayed  in  a  low-necked  gown  with 
flowers  in  her  hair  the  night  of  the 
assassination.  This  was  not  true.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  wore  one  of  the  becoming  little 
bonnets  of  the  period — coal  scuttles, 
they  called  them — and  not  the  sort  or 
low-necked  gown  we  see  her  pictured  in 
so  often." 
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Eyewitnesses  Tell  of  Lincoln's  Assassination. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Star: 

T.  D.  Bancroft  of  Kansas  and  William  Hershey,  a 
very  reliable  citizen  of  Tippecanoe  County,  both  of  whom 
were  present  in  Ford's  Theater  when  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated— Mr..  Hershey  sitting  on  the  front  row  of  seats, 
next  to  the  stage — have  made  statements  to  me,  and  I 
took  in  shorthand  their  exact  words  with  reference  to 
the  actions  of  Booth,  as  follows: 

Mr.1  Bancroft — The  old  picture  showing  Booth  jump- 
ing way  out  into  the  middle  of  the  platform  was  all 
wrong.  That  picture  was  made  in  New  York  city  the 
night  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shot.  They  had  no  idea  how  it 
happened,  only  the  telegraph  said  that  Booth  jumped 
from  the  box  to  the  stage.  The  picture  showing  Booth 
jumping  way  out  into  the  middle  of  the  platform  is  all 
untrue.  He  drops  to  the  platform  from  the  box,  and 
he  goes  across  the  platform  with  his  knife  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  the  audience  and  crying  as  he  went  across  the 
platform,  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannas."  And  he  is  out  of 
sight. 

William  Hershey — I  first  saw  Booth  after  he  shot  the 

President  as  he  was  getting  over  the  banister  from   the 

box.     The  box  was  about  nine  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 

Stage.      I    think    Booth's    intention    was    to    cling    to   the 

banister  and  let  himself  down  as  easily  as  he  could  on  to 

the   stage.     As  he   attempted   to   get   over  the   banister, 

Maj.   Rathbone  sprang  to  his  seat  and  grabbed  Booth  by 

the  sleeve  of  his  coat.     Booth  had  his  dirk  knife  in  his 

left  hand   and   he   reached   out  and   whacked   the   major 

across  the  fingers,  and  the  major  relaxed  his  hold,   and 

Booth  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  stage.     All   this  happened 

right    before   me.     When    Booth    was    hanging   over    the 

railing   and   Maj.    Rathbone    relaxed    his    hold,    T    do    not 

I  think  his  feet  were  to  exceed  two  feet  or  thirty   inches 

from  the  floor.     It  seemed  to  me  that   when   he  dropped 

!  to  the  stage  he  kind  of  twisted  his  body.     Then,  T  think,/ 

i  is   when    he   wrenched-  his    limb   and   possibly   fractured 

j  one  bone. 

This  scene  in  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  was  of  interest 
]  to  me,   and,   unlike   some   other   portions  of   the   picture, 
i  there   seemed   to  be   an   effort   to   make  this   scene   his- 
torically accurate,   and   I   herewith   submit    these   state- 
ments from  eyewitnesses,  as  their  statements  vary  from 
the  picture.  ALVA  O.  RESER.         < 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Eyewitness 
Will  Describe 
Lincoln  Death 


Today  is  the  fifty-seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Joseph  H.  Hasle- 
ton.  an  eyewitness  of  the  tragic 
event  of  1865.  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Superba  Theater  to  tell  of  the 
historical  event. 

Mr.  Hazleton  was  a  program  boy 
In  Ford's  Theater,  in  Washington, 
and  when  the  tragedy  occured  was 
handing  out  programs  in  the  front 
of  the  theater  for  the  old  play, 
"Our  American  Cousin."  Aa  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  expected,  It  was 
a  brilliant  affair.  He  witnessed 
every  step  in  the  tragedy,  from  the 
arrival  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
assassination  ,  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  he  will  trace  each  step 
of  the  death  of  Lincoln  in  his  talks 
at  the  Superba. 
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MAN  WHO  SAW 
LINCOLN  SLAIN 
REPEATS  TALE 

Was    But   Boy    of    12   on 
Fatal  Night. 


/  f  t-1 

(Copyright.) 

Washington.     Feb.    11.—-  (Unit 
:  ed      News) — Lincoln's       birthday 
finds   national   dignitaries   voicing 
encomiums    of   the    great    emanci-  j 
pator  and  school  boys  reciting  his  | 
'Gettysburg     speech,     nut     it    also! 
finds    an    elderly    gentleman,    fee- 
ble  with,  age,    sitting   by   his   fire- j 
place,    recalling    a    shot,    a    spurt  j 
of  flame  and  a  gasp  of  horror  in! 
Ford's    theater    on    a    tragic    April  i 
night    nearly    sixty    years    ago. 

Today"  on  the  eve  of  the  anni-  '• 
versary  of  the  great  martyred 
president's  birthday,  Henry  B. 
Polkinhorn,  now  70  years  old, 
lived  again  those  exciting  mo- 
ments   of    his    boyhood.  | 

On  the  morning  of  the  day 
Lincoln  was  shot,  this  little  boy 
of  12  ran  into  his  home  greatly 
excited. 

"Mamma."  he  cried,  "T  want 
to  go  to  the  theater  tonight. 
General  Grant  is  going  to  be 
there.' 

But  it  was  Good  Friday  and 
his  mother  demurred.  He  car- i 
ried  his  appeal  to  his  father,  who; 
(printed  the  programs  for  the  I 
opera  house,  and  obtained  a  pass  j 
for  a  front  seat  to  see'  his  hero, j 
General  Grant,  and  "Our  Amer-j 
lican  Cousin,"  in  which  Laura  j 
!Keene  arrd  John  Wilkes  Booth 
(were    starring. 

Directed    to    President. 

Grant  did  not  come.  Instead! 
the  attention  of  the  audience; 
was  diverted  to  a  box  immediate- 
ly above  the  boy  in  which  sat 
President  Lincoln  and  his  party. 
|The  play  went  along,  then  a  man 
jumped  from  the  flag  draped 
box,    then    confusion. 

"I  was  wildly  excited,"  the  el- 
derly gentleman  continued,  with 
a  faraway  look  creeping  into  his 
pale    blue    eyes. 

"I  remember  T  got  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  surging  crowd.  Every- 
one pushed  toward  the  doors. 
They  had  been  ordered  barred. 
No  one  could  leave.  But  I  was 
only  a  small  boy,  alone  and  cry- 
ing from  fright,  and  I  was  per-  \ 
mitted  to  go.  I  \ 

"I  remember  that   I  ran   all  the  j 
way  home.     My  father  was  sitting  ! 
up  to  let  me  in.     'Father  '  I  said.  !; 
'they    shot    Lincoln.      He's    dying.'  ! 
"But  m'y  father  thought  I  must  !, 
be   wrong.      While   he   was   trying  ! 
to    calm   me   and   get  a    connected  ■ 
story    of    the    tragedv.    we    heard  \ 
newsboys   shouting   extras   on   the  ''< 
■  street,   extras   that   told  of  the  as- 
sassination." 

He  stopped,  and  ran  his  hand 
over  his  heavy  white  hair  and 
beard. 

Wife  Tells  of  Mourning. 

"And  then  there  was  mourn- j 
ing,  Henry,"  prompted  his  wife,  • 
who  sat  opposite  him,  leaning  j 
forward  listening  again  to  the 
story  she  had  often  heard  her  bus-  \ 
hand  tell  to  old  'friends. 

"Yes,"       he      answered      sadly,! 
"there  was  mourning.     There  was 
black    everywhere    and    a    hushed  ' 


city." 

A  long  line  of  presidents  have 
come  and  rone  since  that  memor- 
able day  in  Henry  Polkinhorn's 
life.  But  he  retired  from  active, 
business  early  in  life  and  has  "kept, 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  home  for 
many  years,  taking  little  if  any 
active  interest  in  the  political  life  : 
of  the  day. 

He  seemed  to  prefer  roaming  in  j 
the    memories    of    the   .past,      the  i 
days  when  he  played  on  the  school  ; 
grounds      with    the    Grant.      boys.  I 
Several  times  in  later  life  Polkin-  j 
horn   has   by   co-incidence   crossed 
the   trail   of   that,  terrible   tragedy  j 
he    witnessed    in    Ford's    theater, 
as  when   he  met,  years  afterward,  ; 
the  son  of  the  man  on  whose  place  ; 
the  slayer,   Booth,   blindly   sought 
refuge    and    where    he    was    shot 
down  and  killed. 

-But  that  shot  and  that  spurt  of 
flame  that  he  saw.  With  these 
vividly  before  him  he  mourns 
every  year  on  this  very  eve. 
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DR.  HAZEN  WAS  AT 
FORD'S  THEATRE 


I  r~ 


Des  Moines  Physician  Saw  Lin- 
coln at  Ford's  Theater  Not 
Long  Before  He  Was 
Assassinated. 

X»»f* 

Dr.  E.  H.  Hazen  of  Des  Moines  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's  theater  not 
long  before  the  assassination.  He  was 
'there  on  the  night  "Macbeth"  was  pre- 
sented. Dr.  Hazen  writes:  Z.  If, 'fa  J 
Editor  Capital — In  accordance  with 
your  request  in  this  evening's  Capital 
I  have  to  report  that  after  our  Bull  Run 
retreat  our  brigade  was  encamped  op- 
posite Washington,  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  and  spent  the  time  in 
building  forts  under  General  George  B. 
McClelland,  during  which  time  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  out  occasionally  and  re- 
viewed the  troops  with  the  French 
visitors  and  in  company  with  the  gen- 
eral I  saw  him  frequently  on  horse- 
back that  fall.  I  saw  him  at  Ford  s 
theater  at  the  play  of  "Macbeth.  '  I  at- 
tended the  inaugural  White  House  re- 
ception March  4,  1865,  when  I  shook 
hands  with  this  care-worn  idol  of  the 
American  people.  E.  H.  HAZEN. 


Present    at    Lincoln's    Funeral. 

Chicago,  Feb.  ll.-[Editor  of  The  Tribune.] 
—The  crowning  effort  of  newspaper  publish- 
ing, as  shown  by  your  edition  of  Sunday  last, 
has'  received;  justly  merited  praise. 

Residing  temporarily  at  Springfield  m 
April,  1865,  and  then  a  young  man.  I  vividly 
recall  hearing  the  overwhelming  announce- 
ment of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Even  now  I  can.  feel  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
which  then  overhung  that  community.  The 
impression  made  by  the  funeral  services  and 
military  pageant  must  still  remain  with  those 
now  living,  who  witnessed  the  highly  impres- 
sive and  overwhelmingly  sad  scene. 

Though  a  native  of  Jacksonville,  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln 
till  I  looked  upon  his  face  in  death,  while  the 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  then  state  capitol 
building.  /  fe>  f 

I  have  an  engraved  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  my  family 
in  1860  or  1861,  to  which  none  of  the  reproduc- 
tions appearing  last  Sunday  bears  a  com- 
plete   resemblance. 

ROBERT    H. BULKLEY. 


Actor  Present  at  Lincoln 
I  Shooting. 

One  of  the  few  persons  alive  today 
who  witnessed  the  shooting  of  Lin- 
coln, is  W.  J.  Ferguson,  who  is  seen 
in  the  cast  of  "The  Deep  Purple," 
showing  at  the  Garrick  for  four  days, 
beginning  today.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a 
member  of  the  cast  of  "Our  Cousins," 
playing  at  Ford's  theater,  Washing- 
ton, when  the  demented  Booth  fired 
the  shot  that  plunged  the  world  into 
mourning,  n 

At  the  moment  of  the  shooting, 
Ferguson  was  standing  on  the  stage, 
directly  opposite  the  president's  box. 
I  Booth,  in  making  his  escape,  passed 
between  the  actor  and  Laura  Keane, 
leading  lady.  Ferguson  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  halt  the  slayer,  but 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  production  marked  Ferguson's 
first  appearance  on  the  stage.  Altho 
now  past  seventy-five,  the  veteran  ac- 
tor still  appears  regularly  behind  the 
footlights  and  before  the  camera.  He 
originated  the  role^  of  Tweedlepunch 
in  "Floradora,"  a  revival  of  which  is 
now  running  at  the  Century  theater, 
New  York.  He  also  supported  Mans- 
field in  "Beau  Brummel,"  playing  the 
role  of  "Mortimer." 


SAW  THREE   PRESIDENTS  KILLED 

Here  is  the  amazing  experience  of 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  now  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  related  it  recently  to  a  friend  and,- 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  before 
been  published:  Young  Lincoln  was 
in  the  army  and  stationed  in  Virginia 
when  he  received  an  order  to  report  at 
Washington.  He  got  into  the  theatre 
just  in  time  to  see  his  father  receive 
the  fatal  wound.    «Ml^  o<*s  A  ,  J~oi^j^ 

Young  Lincoln  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Ga.rfield.  He  was  asked  by  the 
President  to.  meet  him  at  the  station 
and  he  reached  there  just  as  Garfield 
was  assassinated./-' ^~  rt'<i^J>/  'r-7.  /r*^v 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the 
-Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo 
and,  accompanied  by  his  family,  got 
there  just  in  time  to  see  President  Mc- 
Kinley  shot  by  Czolgosz. 

A  friend  happened  to  be  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  presidential  function  at 
Washington  a  few  years  ago.  He  then 
remarked  something  to  the  effect  that 
"If  they  only  knew  they  wouldn't  want 
me  there."  And  he  recited  his  experi- 
ence as  here  revealed. — B.  C.  Forbes. 


COMRADE  LEE  AT  FORD'S  THEA- 
TRE, WASHINGTON. 

Extract    Prom    an  Eloquent  Address 

Delivered  by  Comrade  P.  C.Lee,  of 

Des  Moines,  at  Lincoln  School. 

"Washington,  Lincoln  and  the  flag-. 
A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  all 
these  will  inspire  us  all  to  better 
things  and  point  us  to  loftier  heights 
than  the  example  or  lives  of  any  other 
characters  I  could  name,  aside  from 
the  Savior  of  the  world  in  whom  thev 
had  an  abiding  faith.  To  be  like  thenu 
is  to  be  great  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
The  mention  ot  Lincoln  and  the  flag 
awakens  memories  that  none  but 
those  who  were  there  can  realize. 
Among  them  is  one  scene  I  shall 
never  forget. 

The  regiment  to  which  I  belonged 
was  ordered  to  Washington  City  three 
or  four  days  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  I  have  no  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  scenes  in  and 
around  that  city  at  that  time.  Booth, 
the  assassin,  had  not  yet  been  found. 
No  one  was  allowed  in  or  out  of  the 
city  without  being  watched.  Many 
/were  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  As 
soon  as  I  could,  after  our  arrival,  I 
went  to  Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln 
was  shot,  —  then  closely  guarded- 
slipped  in  through  the  alley  door,  the 
one  Booth  went  out  of,  ran  up  behind 
the  scenes  upon  the  stage,  where,  for 
one  moment  only,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
the  box  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
shot.  The  flag  still  draped  the  box 
just  as  it  was  on  the  night  when  Lin- 
coln was  carried  from  it.  Nothing 
bad  been  touched  but  everything  left 
as  upon  the  fatal  night.  I  soon  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  guards 
to  leave,  for  no  one  was  allowed  in  the 
building.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  I  had  looked  upon  a  scene  I  shall 
never  forget  and  it  fastened  in  my 
mind  so  plainly  that  the  flag  Lincoln 
so  loved  and  honored  triumphed  after 
all  and  avenged  his  death,  for  there 
was  the  rent  in  the  flag  that  caught 
the  spur  on  the  assassin's  hoot  as  he 
jumped  from  the  box  thereby  break- 
ing his  leg  and  leading  to  his  capture 
and  just  doom."  i,C   /<Qli 
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MAN  WHO  SAW  LINCOLN  j 
SHOT  DIES  AT  CAPITAL  j 


SACRAMENTO,  June  24.   (JP)— John 
Sylvester  McMahon,  84-year-old  Civil ; 
War    veteran    and    a    familiar    figure  j 
In  Sacramento  for  nearly  half  a  cen-  j 
tury,    died    at    his    home    here       last  i 
night.    McMahon  is  said  to  have  been 
an    acquaintance    of    Abraham    Lin- 1 
coin  and   was  one  of   the   few  living  , 
men   who    saw   the    great   war   Presi-  j 
dent    shot    down    by    an    assassin    in 
Ford's    Theater.      McMahon    was    one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  national  cap- 
ital  when   Early's   Confederate   forces  j 
threatened  to   invade  it.  i 
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By  CHARLOTTE  A.  PHILLIPS 

J.  F.  Kleinhen,  who  has  been  a 
San  Diegan  for  more  than  30  years, 
was  in  the  Ford  theater  in  Wash- 
ington when  Lincoln  was  assassinat- 
ed. Mr.  Kleinhen  resides  at  the 
Marquette  hotel,  and  will  celebrate 
his  89th  birthday  on  Feb.  23,  11  days 
after  the  nation  celebrates  the  birth- 
day of  its  martyred  president  of 
Civil  war  times. 

A  resident  of  Baltimore  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  then 
a  lad  in  his  'teens,  but  he  vividly 
remembers  conditions  at  that  time 
and  gives  the  following  graphic  ac- 
count of  them: 

"Baltimore  residents  were  large- 
ly southern  .sympathizers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  Lincoln  having 
received  only  2300  votes  out  fo  92,- 
000  cast  at  the  time  of  his  first  elec- 
tion. Only  the  Potomac  and  the 
proximity  of  the  nation's  capital 
kept  Maryland  from  joining  the  se- 
cessionists. But  in  November,  1864, 
Lincoln  swept  Maryland  along  with 
other  northern  states. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  assassi- 
nated Lincoln,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more. His  father,  a  famous  actor, 
died  when  John  was  13.  The  fam- 
ily had  a  farm  near  Baltimore  as 
well  as  a  house  in  the  city,  and  all 
were  strong  southern  sympathizers. 
The  war  closed  most  of  the  thea- 
ters in  the  south,  so  young  Booth 
had  to  confine  his  acting  to  thea- 
ters in  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
with  occasional  tours  of  northern 
cities. 

Tells  of  Death  Plot 
"A  group  of  conspirators  planned 
to  kill  Lincoln  in  Baltimore,  just 
after  his  election,  when  he  was 
traveling  from  his  home  in  Illinois 
to  Washington  in  February,  1861,  to 
be  there  for  his  inauguration  in 
March.  I  was  then  a  lad,  nearing 
my  15th  birthday.  In  those  days 
the  trains  were  drawn  through  Bal- 
timore by  horses,  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  which  would  have  given  the 
plotters  a  grand  opportunity  to 
seize  and  murder  Lincoln.  Luckily 
Mr.  Pinkerton  discovered  the  plot 
and  Lincoln  traveled  through  Bal- 
timore in  safety  by  taking  the  night 
train  from  Philadelphia  instead  of 
the  one  the  following  day.  He  was 
safely  in  Washington  several  hours 
before  he  was  expected  in  Balti- 
more, thus  foiling  the  would-be  as- 
sassins. 

"My  family  sympathized  with  the1 
south,"   said  Mr.  Kleinhen,  "but   as 
the    war    progressed,    I    longed    to ' 
join  the  Union  army.    Finally  I  ran  j 
away  from  home.     I  was  penniless  i 
and     walked     from    Baltimore     to 
Washington.      I    managed    to    reach 
Philadelphia,  where  I  enlisted  in  the 
12th  Pennsylvania   cavalry   in   1863. 


Witnessed  Slaying 
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J.  F.  Kleinhen,  San  Diegan  who  saw 

Lincoln  assassinated,  as  he  looked  a 

few  years  after  the  Civil  war 


"I  was  in  Washington,  driving  an 
ambulance,  at  the  time  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  I  saw  the  president 
several  times,  twice  at  the  theater. 
Yes  he  looked  exactly  like  the  pic- 
tures we  have  of  him.  His  homely, 
rawboned  face  had  so  much  strength 
and  such  deep  lines  that  it  photo- 
graphed accurately. 

"I  was  in  the  Ford  theater,  sitting 
just  a  few  feet  from  the  presidnt's 
box,  when  he  was  killed.  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Grant  were  to  have  been  the 
president's  guests,  but  Grant  had  to 
leave  for  the  north  that  day.  Lucky 
for  him  that  he  did,  as  Booth 
planned  to  kill  Grant  too.  Boton 
was  as  much  at  home  in  Washing- 
ton as  in  Baltmore  and  had  access 
to  the  theater  at  all  times. 

"When  the  president  arrived  we 
all  stood  up  and  cheered  him  while 
the  orchestra  played  'Hail  to  the 
Chief.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were 
accompanied  by  two  guests  who  had 
taken  the  places  of  the  Grants. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  beautifu  1 1  y 
dressed,  and  I  remember  she  wore 
a  wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hair. 
That  was  in  April,  1865,  and  lilacs, 
dogwood  and  other  spring  'flowers 
were  blooming  all  over  Washing-, 
ton.  . 

"Laura  Keene  was  making  ner 
last  appearance  in  'Our  American 
Cousin,'  and  the  theater  was  packed. 
It  was  around  10  p.  m.  and  the 
comedy  was  nearly  over  when 
Booth  entered  the  theater,  made  his 
way  to  the  passageway  at  the  rear 
of  the  president's  box,  softly  opened 
a  door  directly  back  of  Lincoln  and 
sent  a  bullet  crashing  through  bis 
brain.  Maj.  Rathbone,  the  presi- 
dent's guest,  attempted  to  seize 
Booth,  who  struck  at  him  with  a 
dagger,  cutting  his  arm  badly.  Then 
Booth  leaped  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  and  fled. 

Thought  Part  of  Play 
"It  all  happened  so  quickly  that 
the  audience  thought  the  shot  was 
part  of  the  play.  Flags  draped 
around  the  box  hid  Lincoln  from 
my  sight.  Then  I  heard  a  woman 
scream  and .  saw  pistol  smoke  com- 
ing from  the  president's  box.  The 
audience  was  in  an  uproar  as  soon 
as  we  realized  what  had  happened. 
Doctors  fought  their  way  to  the  box, 
through  the  crowd,  and  men  tore 
the  seats  up  from  the  floor  to  make 
way  for  Lincoln  as  they  carried 
him  out,  dying.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing,  terrible  to  kill  a  man  like 
Lincoln!  That  same  night  one  of 
Booth's  confederates  tried  to  kill 
Secretary  Seward,  entering  his 
home  where  he  lay,  severely  injured 
from  being  thrown  from  his  carriage 
while  driving]  The  man  stabbed 
Seward,  his  son  and  two  servants, 
but  they  all  recovered." 

After  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Klein- 
hen heard  the  call  of  the  west,  and 
settled  in  David  City,  Neb.,  where 
he  acquired  property,  married,  and 
served  for  16  years  as  a  county  su- 
pervisor. He  is  the  only  living  char- 
ter member  of  the  David  City  Ma- 
sonic lodge,  which  celebrated  its 
60th  anniversary  last  November. 

He  came  to  San  Diego  in  1902  and 
hopes  to  live  "at  least  a  few  more 
years"  in  the  city  he  loves  most 
of  all. 

Mrs.  Kleinhen  and  three  of  their 
four  children  have  died.  One  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  B.  Y.  Gurwell,  lives  in 
San  Diego.  Mr.  Kleinhen  has  five 
grandchildren.  Ruth  Etting,  screen 
and  radio  star,  is  his  granddaughter, 
the  child  of  Mr.  Kleinhen's  daugh- 
er  now  deceased.  The  other  grand- 
children are  Harold  and  Byron  Gur- 
well, and  Nadine  and  Russell  Zah- 
ler.  Mr.  Kleinhen  also  has  four 
great-grandchildren. 
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FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 
DIES  IN  SACRAMENTO 

(Associated  Press) 

SACRAMENTO,  June  24.— John  Syl- 
vester McMahon,  84,  civil  war  veteran 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  Sacramento 
for  nearly  half  a  century  died  at  his 
home    here    last    night. 

McMahon  is  said  to  have  been  an 
acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  was  one  of  the  few  living  men 
who  saw  the  great  war  president  shot 
down  by  an  assassin  in  Ford's  thea- 
ter. McMahon  was  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  national  capital  when 
Early's  confederate  forces  threatened 
to  invade  it. 
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Woman  Who  Saw 
Lincoln  Shot 
Dies,  Aged  87 


tTRBiAflSTA,  Ills.,  .Feb.  .18 
(V.S.). — Mrs.  lEmma  Snyder 
Van  Horn,  87,.  a  witness  to 
the  assassination  of  Aibraham 
Lincoln,  is  dead  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  ,C. 
Blair,  here.  Mrs.  Van  Horn 
and  her  husband  were  at  .Fords 
theatre,  ,  Washington,  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination.  Both 
attended  the  funeral  of  the 
martyred    preside 
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Sixty  years  ago,  on  the  night  of 
April  14,  1865.  William  H. 
Hershey,  a,  soldier  in  the  Union 
forces,  witnessed  the  shooting 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Ford's 
theater  in  W  a  shingto  n. 
Hershey,  now  S5  years  of  age, 
lives  at  Dayton,  Ind.,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
.theater  audience  which  wit- 
nessed, the  assassination^  , 
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SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 

Aged  Man  Who  Witnessed  Tragedy 
Dies  In  East 

By  United  Press 

CANAAN,  Conn.,  Apr.  13. — 
Jonathan  Williams,  103,  who 
witnessed  the  assassination  of 
Pres.  Lincoln,  is  dead  at  his  home 
in  Winstead,  relatives  were  in- 
formed here  yesterday.    
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Joseph  H.  Hazelton,  who 
saw  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln  as   program    boy   at 

theater. 
i 

Rites  Arranged 
for  Hazelton 

Witness  to  Lincoln's 
Slaying  to  Be  Given 
Last  Honors  Tuesday 

Funeral  services  for  Joseph  H. 
Hazelton,  an  eyewitness  to  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1865,  will  be  conducted 
Tuesday  at  2:30  p.m.  from  Pierce 
Brothers'  mortuary  with  inter- 
ment at  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

Hazelton,  who  had  been  a 
character  actor  on  the  stage  and 
in  motion  pictures  sixty-eight 
years,  was  a  program  boy  and 
usher  in  Ford's  Theater  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  the  President 
was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

The  veteran  died  Fridaj'  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  having  been 
taken  ill  Sunday  while  working 
at  Warner  Brothers'  studio.  He 
was  born  in  Georgia  in  1853  and 
obtained  his  job  at  the  theater 
through  his  uncle,  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Foster.  He  lived  at  1315 
South  Flower  street. 
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LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

TOLD  BY  AN -EYE -WITNESS 

The  letter  which  follows  was  written  on  the  date  given,  by  Miss  Julia  Adelaide  Shep- 
ard,  now  living  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Miss  Shepard  is  an  aunt  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Chapman,  through  whose  good  offices  we  are  enabled  to  make  it  public  for 
the  first  time.— The  Editor. 


" Hopeton"   near  Washington, 

April  1 6th,  1865. 

DEAR  FATHER :  — It  is  Friday  night 
and  we  are  at  the  theatre.  Cousin 
Julia  has  just  told  me  that  the  President 
is  in  yonder  upper  right  hand  private  box 
so  handsomely  decked  with  silken  flags 
festooned  over  a  picture  of  Washington. 
The  young  and  lovely  daughter  of  Sena- 
tor Harris  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  we 
can  see,  as  the  flags  hide  the  rest.  But 
we  know  that  "Father  Abraham"  is 
there;  like  a  father  watching  what  inter- 
ests his  children,  for  their  pleasure  rather 
than  his  own.  It  has  been  announced  in 
the  papers  he  would  be  there.  How  so- 
ciable it  seems,  like  one  family  sitting 
around  their  parlor  fire.  How  different 
this  from  the  pomp  and  show  of  monar- 
chial  Europe.  Every  one  has  been  so  jubi- 
lant for  days,  since  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
that  they  laugh  and  shout  at  every  clown- 
ish witticism.  One  of  the  actresses,  whose 
part  is  that  of  a  very  delicate  young  lady, 
talks  of  wishing  to  avoid  the  draft,  when 
her  lover  tells  her  "not  to  be  alarmed  for 
there  is  no  more  draft,"  at  which  the  ap- 
plause is  long  and  loud.  The  American 
cousin  has  just  been  making  love  to  a 
young  lady,  who  says  she  will  never  marry 
but  for  love,  yet  when  her  mother  and 
herself  find  he  has  lost  his  property  they 
retreat  in  disgust  at  the  left  of  the  stage, 
while  the  American  cousin  goes  out  at  the 
right.  We  are  waiting  for  the  next  scene. 
The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard.  ...  Is 
it  all  in  the  play?  A  man  leaps  from  the 
President's  box,  some  ten  feet,  on  to  the 
stage.  The  truth  flashes  upon  me. 
Brandishing  a  dagger  he  shrieks  out  "The 
South  is  avenged,"  and  rushes  through  the 


scenery.  No  one  stirs.  "Did  you  hear 
what  he  said,  Julia?  I  believe  he  has  killed 
the  President."  Miss  Harris  is  wringing 
her  hands  and  calling  for  water.  Another 
instant  and  the  stage  is  crowded  —  officers, 
policemen,  actors  and  citizens.  "Is  there 
a  surgeon  in  the  house?"  they  say.  Sev- 
eral rush  forward  and  with  superhuman 
efforts  climb  up  to  the  box.  Minutes  are 
hours,  but  see!  they  are  bringing  him  out. 
A  score  of  strong  arms  bear  Lincoln's 
loved  form  along.  A  glimpse  of  a  ghastly 
face  is  all  as  they  pass  along.  .  .  .  Major 
Rathbone,  who  was  of  their  party,  springs 
forward  to  support  [Mrs.  Lincoln],  but 
cannot.  What  is  it  ?  Yes,  he  too  has  been 
stabbed.  Somebody  says  "Clear  the 
house,"  so  every  one  else  repeats  "Yes, 
clear  the  house."  So  slowly  one  party 
after  another  steals  out.  There  is  no  need 
to  hurry.  On  the  stairs  we  stop  aghast 
and  with  shuddering  lips — "Yes,  see,  it  is 
our  President's  blood"  all  down  the  stairs 
and  out  upon  the  pavement.  It  seemed 
sacrilege  to  step  near.  We  are  in  the 
street  now.  They  have  taken  the  Presi- 
dent into  the  house  opposite.  He  is  alive, 
but  mortally  wounded.  What  are  those 
people  saying.  "Secretary  Seward  and 
his  son  have  had  their  throats  cut  in  their 
own  house."  Is  it  so?  Yes,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  our  President  has  escaped  through 
a  back  alley  where  a  swift  horse  stood 
awaiting  him.  Cavalry  come  dashing  up 
the  street  and  stand  with  drawn  swords 
before  yon  house.  Too  late  !  too  late  !  What 
mockery  armed  men  are  now.  Weary  with 
the  weight  of  woe  the  moments  drag  along 
and  for  hours  delicate  women  stand  cling- 
ing to  the  arms  of  their  protectors,  and 
strong  men  throw  their  arms  around  each 
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other's  necks  and  cry  like  children,  and 
passing  up  and  down  enquire  in  low  agon- 
ized voices  "Can  he  live?  Is  there  no 
hope?"  They  are  putting  out  the  street 
lamps  now.  "What  a  shame!  not  now! 
not  to-night!"  There  they  are  lit  again. 
Now  the  guard  with  drawn  swords  forces 
the  crowd  backward.  Great,  strong  Cousin 
Ed  says  "This  unnerves  me;  let  's  go  up 
to  Cousin  Joe's."  We  leave  Julia  and  her 
escort  there  and  at  brother  Joe's  gather 
together  in  an  upper  room  and  talk  and 
talk  with  Dr.  Webb  and  his  wife  who  were 
at  the  theatre.  Dr.  W.  was  one  of  the  sur- 
geons who  answered  the  call.     He  says  "  I 

asked  Dr.  when  I  went  in  what  it 

was,  and  putting  his  hand  on  mine  he  said, 
'There!'     I  looked  and  it  was  'brains.'  ' 

After  a  while  Julia  and  Mr.  W.  came 
in  and  still  we  talked  and  listened  to 
the  cavalry  rushing  through  the  echoing 
street.  Joe  was  determined  to  go  out, 
but  his  wife  could  n't  endure  the  thought 
of  any  one  going  out  of  the  house.  It 
was  only  in  the  early  hours  of  the  dawn 
that  the  gentlemen  went  to  lie  down,  but 
Julia  sat  up  in  a  rocking  chair  and  I  lay 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  beside 
Cousin  Ginny  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
while  Cousin  Joe  and  his  wife's  young 
brother  sat  nodding  in  their  chairs  opposite. 
There  were  rooms  waiting  for  us  but  it 
seemed  safer  to  be  together.  He  was  still 
living  when  we  came  out  to  Hopeton,  but 
we  had  scarcely  choked  down  our  break- 
fast next  morning  when  the  tolling  bells 
announced  the  terrible  truth. 

Last  Thursday  evening  we  drove  to  the 


city,  and  all  along  our  route  the  city  was 
one  blaze  of  glorious  light.  From  the 
humble  cabin  of  the  contraband  to  the 
brilliant  White  House  light  answered 
light  down  the  broad  avenue.  The 
sky  was  ablaze  with  bursting  rockets. 
Calcium  lights  shone  from  afar  on  the 
public  buildings.  Bonfires  blazed  in 
the  streets  and  every  device  that  human 
Yankee  ingenuity  could  suggest  in  the 
way  of  mottoes  and  decoration  made  noon 
of  midnight.  Then  as  the  candles  burned 
low  and  the  rockets  ceased,  we  drove  home 
through  the  balmy  air  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Heaven  smiled  upon  the  rejoic- 
ings, and  Nature  took  up  the  illumination 
with  a  glory  of  moonlight  that  tran- 
scended all  art. 

To-day  I  have  been  to  church  through 
the  same  streets  and  the  suburbs  with  the 
humble  cottages  that  were  so  bright  that 
night  shone  through  the  murky  morning, 
heavy  with  black  hangings,  and  on  and 
on,  down  the  streets  only  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  The  show  of  mourning  was  as 
universal  as  the  glorying  had  been,  and 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  the  sol- 
emn and  awe-stricken  congregation  in  the 
church,  it  seemed  as  though  my  heart 
had  stopped  beating.  I  feel  like  a  fright- 
ened child.  I  wish  I  could  go  home  and 
have  a  good  cry.  I  can't  bear  to  be  alone. 
You  will  hear  all  this  from  the  papers, 
but  I  can't  help  writing  it  for  things  seen 
are  mightier  than  things  heard.  It  seems 
hard  to  write  now.  I  dare  not  speak  of 
our  great  loss.  Sleeping  or  waking,  that 
terrible  scene  is  before  me. 


THE   FLAG   THAT   WAS   DRAPED   IN    FRONT   OF   THE 
THEATER   BOX   IN  WHICH    LINCOLN  WAS   SHOT 

The  rent  in  the  flag  was  made  by  the  spurs  on  the  riding-boots  of  the  assassin, 
which  caught  in  this  flag  as  he  jumped  from  the  box  to  the  stage. 
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SAW    LINCOLN    SHOT. 


ONE   OF   THE  AUDIENCE  WHO  WIT- 
NESSED THE  GREAT  TEAGEDY. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  ago  Monday  last 
since  Lincoln  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  theater  on  the  evening  of  April  14  atJthe 
hands  of  Booth.  And  there  now  lives  in  this 
city,  says  a  Washington  letter  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,  a  gentleman  who  saw  the 
whole  scene,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
wounded  man  in  the  prevailing  panic.  Mr. 
AYilliam  Flood  is  the  gentleman's  name, 
and  he  gave  the  following  graphic  account, 
which  is  taken  down  in  his  exact  words: 

"  At  the  time  the  President  was  shot,"  j 
said  he,  in  answer  to  a  query,  "  I  was  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  was  acting  ensign  ; 
and  executive  officer  on  board  the  steamship  .' 
Capt.  Teazer.  Silas  Owen  was  the  com- 
mander, and  the  ship  was  located  at  the 
Navy- Yard  April  14.  On  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Mr= 
Lincoln,  drove  over  to  the  yard  in  a  oarrlai 
and  sent  for  me.  I  came  out  to  the  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  said  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  informed  him  that  the  ship  Monitor  was 
at  the  yard,  and  he  wished  to  see  it.  So  we 
went  around  and  looked  at  the  Monitor.  It 
j  was  not  until  we  arrived  there  that  any  one 
in  the  yard  even  suspected  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  when 
they  did  discover  it  a  number  of  salutes  from 
the  guns  were  fired  in  his  honor. 

"  That  evening  Capt.  Owen,  who  had  bee* 
over  in  the  city  during  the  clay,  came  to  thi 
ship  and  suggested  that  we  go  to  the  theater-; 
that  evening,  as  Laura  Keene  was  to  play 
'  Our  American  Cousin,'  and  the  President" 
was  to  be  there.  We  went  to  the  theater* 
and  secured  seats  in  the  parquet  or  orchestra 
|  chairs.  The  President  occupied  the  second 
bcx  up  from  the  orchestra  and  second  from 
the  stage.  Just  as  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
first  act  I  heard  a  shot  and  saw  a  man  jump 
from  the  President's  box  to  the  stage.  As 
he  jumped  his  foot  caught  in  the  folds  of  the 
Hag  that  draped  the  box  and  he  fell  sideways. 
on  the  stage.  It  was  quite  a  good  jump, 
and  lie  came  very  near  falling  back  into  the 
orchestra.  He  got  up  and  limped  away 
across  the  stage,  brandishing  a  great  long 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  shouted  'Sic 
semper  tyrannis.' 

"  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  was 
on  the  stage.  How  I  got  there  over  the 
heads  of  that  orchestra  I  really  don't  re- 
member. Just  as  I  reached  the  stage  Mrs. 
Lincoln  looked  out  of  the  box.  She  was  cry- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands  and  said  '  They 
have  shot  papa;  will  no  one  come?'  (  an- 
swered that  I  would  come,  and  immediately 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  boxes  to  the  on* 
the  President  occupied.  I  don't  know  how  I 
got  up  there,  either,  but  just  as  my  hands 
touched  the  railing  of  the  box  a  young  lady 
took  hold  of  them  and  helped  me  up.  The, 
name  of  the  young  lady  was  Harris,  and  r 
think  she  was  a  dauybter  of  Senator  Harris. 
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chair,  with  his  hands  on  his  arms  and  his 
bead  thrown  forward,  just  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  was  breathing,  however,  and  we 
at  once  laid  him  on  the  door  of  the  box.  I 
looked  for  the  wound,  but  at  first  did  not  dis- 
cover it.  Miss  KeeiiL  brought  a  pit  h  r  of 
water,  and  I  bathed  his  forehead  with  that 
sn  as  to  revive  him.  I  then  discovered  ihe 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  head,  where  the 
ball  had  entered,  and  the  blood  ran  out  on 
,))  -  arm  and  down  the  side  of  my  coat.  Some 
army  officers  brought  in  a  str<  tcher  and  he 
was  placed  on  that  and  carried  out.  i  tin  n 
went  t6  the  front  of  the  box  and  motioned 
for  the  audience  to  remain  quiet.  Every  one 
was  talking,  and  there  was  a  general  uproar. 
As  soon  as  it  ceased  for  a  minute  I  told  thsBl 
that  the  President  was  still  alive,  but  bad 
been  shot,  and  was  no  doubt  mortally  wound- 
ed. Capt.  Owen  and  I  then  went  out  to  the 
front  of  the  building  and  found  a  platoon  of 
police  in  the  street.  The  sidewalks  were  so 
crowded  with  people  that  we  had  to  get  out 
in  thfc  middle  of  the  road  to  get  down  the 
street.  We  went  to  the  National  Hotel,  and 
by  the  time  we  got  there  the  mob  was  so 
dense  we  could  get  no  further,  so  a  couple  of 
police  took  us  through  the  hotel  to  C  street, 
at  the  rear,  and  we  got  a  cab  and  were  driven 
to  the  navy  yard.  I  was  so  bloody  from  the 
wound,  my  right  hand  and  arm  being  cov- 
ered, that  it  is  a  wonder  I  wa?  not  hanged 
by  that  mob.  They  were  intensely  excited 
at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  taken  very 
little  to  have  driven  them  into  a  frenzy. 

"  The  next  day  our  ship  went  down  the 
river  to  head  Booth  off,  and  did  not  return 
until  after  he  was  killed.  I  was  then  sent 
for  to  ko  down  and  identify  him.  I  recb'g- 
,nized  him  very  readily  as  he  jumped  from 
the  bov  as  J.  Wilkes  Booth." 
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William  Elmendori  Also  Par- 
ticipated in  the.  Funeral 
Procession. 


SAW  JOHNSON  SWORN 

IN  AS  PRESIDENT 


WMliJam  'Etaiendorf  "believes  him- 
self to  be  the  only  man  living  who 
saw  Lincoln  inaugurated  and  shot, 
who  saw  him  lying  in  state  and  par- 
ticipated in  his  funeral,  and  who  wlt- 
nesed  the  swearing  in  of  Andrew 
Johnson  as  President.  There  may  be 
some  who  saw  some  of  these  events, 
but  if  there  is  another  '  living  man 
who  ^aw  them  all,  Mr.  Elmendorf 
would  like  very  much  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  enlisted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sith  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery at  Tonkers  Sept.  2,  18R2,  and 
was  a  convalescent  at  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  in  1865,  when  Lin- 
coln was  inaugurated  the  second  time. 

"It  was  a  drizzly  sort  of  a  day, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  one  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  that  event," 
said  the  old  soldier  last  night,  as  he 
sat  in  his  little  photographic  place  at 
Thirteenth  and  Washington  streets, 
Hoboken.  "Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  as  he  said  the  words.  'So 
help  me  God,'  he  looked  upward,  and 
a  ray  of  suns'hne  is  bright  and  bril- 
liant ae  any  modern  searchlight  shone 
down  from  heaven  upon  his  face,  and 
his  face  alone.  It  was  the  most  re- 
markably Impressive  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  while  it  is  not  a  generally 
known  incident,  it  is  a  fact  that  I 
have  been  recorded  in  at  least  one 
hietory,  relieving  me  of  the  assertion 
that  I  am  a  fanatic." 

Mr.  Elmendorf  tells  the  story  of  the 


WILLIAM  ELMENDORF. 

assassination  of  Lincoln  in  a  manner 
that   is   convincing   in   its   details. 

"I  was  down  town  with  one  of  my 
war  comrades,"  said  he,  "intending  to 
go  to  see  a  variety  show.  I  saw  by  a 
handbill  that  President  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet  and  General  Grant  and 
his  staff  were  i  to  occuuy  boxes  at 
Ford's  Theatre,  where  Laura  Keene 
was  playing  American  Cousin.' 

"I  had  seen  the  play,  but  my  com- 
rade, Stewart  Eastman,  had  not,  and 
we  decided  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  notables  being  present  at  Ford's 
Theatre  to  give  up  the  variety  show 
and  go  see  the  play.  We  got  tickets 
for  a  downstairs  seat,  and'  finally  the 
band  struck  up  'Hail  to  the  Chief,' 
and  the  President  .was  seen  to  enter 
the  upper  righthand  box.  General 
Grant  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

"The  curtain  had  just  gone  up  for 
the  second  act,  when  I  heard  a  pistol 
shot.  I  remarked  to  my  comrade. 
"They're  putting  on  frills  fo.r  the 
President,  for  there  wasn't  any  shoot- 
ing when  I  saw  it  before.'  A  moment 
later  the  curtain  went  down,  and  a 
man  announced  that  the  President 
had  been  shot,  and  that  the  house 
would  be  cleared. 

"No   one    saw  Lincoln   shot,   for  'h<; 
sat   back   in   the  box,   and   the   hou 
was  dark  anyhow.    No  one  seemed 


know  of  the   shooting   until   the    an- 
nouncement    was      made     from     the 

sta^e." 

He  recalls  seeing  John  Wilkes 
Booth  tumble  on  to  the  stage  and  pull 
the  knife  which  he  dropped  from  the 
stage  floor  where  it  stuck. 

When  the  theatre  was  cleared  he 
started  back  for  the  ihospital  and  was 
challenged  fifteen  times  for  the  coun- 
tersign before  he  finally  reached  his 
destination.  This  was  the  night  of 
Good  Friday,  and  he  recalls  another 
incident  of  interest.  A  jeweler  had 
ordered  a  big  show  clock  to  be  hung 
from  in  front  of  his  slhop,  and  left  it 
to  the  painter  to  decide  what  time 
the  hands  should  point  to. 

The  nainter  was  present,  and  pull- 
ing out  his'  watch  as  the  house  was 
being  cleared,  said:  "I'll  paint  this  on 
the  clock.  It  was  8:18,  and  ever  since 
then  it  has  been  a  rule  for  all  show 
clocks  to  have  the  hands  pointing  to 
this  hour. 

The  next  morning  after  Lincoln  died 
Mr.  Elmendorf  happened  to  be  at  the 
KTirkwood  House,  when  Andrew  John- 
son was  sworn  in. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  contrast  be- 
tween tbc  two  men;  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,"  said  Elmendorf.  "As  I  saw 
Lincoln  witih  his  big,  dignified  frame, 
standing  to  take  that  sacred  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  to  see  John- 
son held  up  by  two  men  as  he  grunted 
his  assent,  it  was  a  terrible  contrast 

Mr  Elmendorf  saw  Lincoln  s  ooiiy 
as  it  lay  in  state  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  rotunda  at  the  capitol,  ana 
participated  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion as  a  reserve,  as  did  most  of  tns 
convalescents.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  and  had  haraly 
recovered  from  that  when  he  was 
taken    down    with   diphtheria. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
June  19,  1803.  Since  then  he  has  lec- 
tured with  stereopticons.  around  his 
old  home  in  the  Catskills.  having  been 
born  at  Springtown,  Ulster  County, 
September  8.  1832.  He  now  lives 
alone  at  the  old  age  of  72  years,  and 
though  he  begins  to  feel  the  ravages 
of  age,  he  looks  hale  and:  hearty.  He 
Still  has  the  program  for  the  per- 
formance of  "American  Cousin,"  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  relics 
of  those   times. 

I  Last  winter  he  was  introduced  to 
Bishop  Potter  at  a  lecture  and  had  a 
alk  with  him  on  the  incidents  of 
jinooln's  assassination,  which  was 
he  subject  of  the  lecture.  Bishop 
'otter  had  to  catch  a  train,  but  he 
ras  so  much  interested  in  the  old 
nan  that  he  took  his  address,  and 
ne  afternoon  called  on  him  at  his 
ilace   of   business. 
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Story  of  Eyewitness. 


JOHN  T.  HUTCHINSON of^NewTw* 
parte  department  was  In  Ford  .  *******     ^J?  afterward  sentenced  to  imprison^ 
the  night  Llneeto^- *hot.    A^ettoe.    %?"*»  «"  the  Dry  Tortugas  Islands.     rt 
of  the  assassination  he  was  22  year* 
old  ami  a   first  lieutenant  in  the  Thir- 
teenth New  York  cavalry  regiment 
teenviiJ.        .  ,   id  recon, 


ppnth  New  YorK  cavaiu  .C6. »"-..-  j 

Mr  HmChinScm  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
What  he  saw  at  Ford's  theater,  and  makes 
Tt^'nt  of  reading  whatever  is  written  about 
ft  The  other  day,  when  he  picked  up  a 
magaztae  giving  a  description  of  the  tragedy 
iTew^s  struck  °by  the  fact  that  some .of  the 
statomerrts  therein  did  not  agree  with  the 
facts  as.  he  rememhered  them  .  ■ . 

The  magazine  article  in  ques bonst ated  that 
there  were  actors  on  the  stage  at  the  time 
Slumped  from  the =pr«l  dent s  b^*and 
that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  exacuj 
what  wolds  the  assassin  spoke  before  mak, 
ing  for  the  wings,  and  thence  outtM  stage 
door  to  whereto  horse  was  in  waiting.  , Are- 
™rter  for  the  Sunday  Times,  who  visited 
C  Hutchinson  fn  h»  office-  at  the  old  Arsenal 
£ Hiding  in  Central  park  as ked •  hmx  to  give 
his  recollections  of  the  night  ol  the  aseaiS 
Bination  from  start  to  flrilsh. 

.,  Richmond.     At  Danville,  Va.,  I  had  been 
«K£d?  together  with  500  other  union 

°^Twent  to  the  theater  with  Capt.  Hager- 
man  of  my  regiment,  a^w^t^^ 
him  half  a  dozen  rows  back  from  ^e  stage 
In  the  ihiddite  of  the  house.  The  first  act 
of  'Our  American  Cousin'  was  partly  over 
when  President  Lincoln  and  his  party  en- 
tered a  box  to  my  right.  From  where  ]  sat 
1  could  get  a  good  side  face  view  of  thepresi- 

de-"l>uring  the  intermission  at  the  end  of 
the  first  let'  of  theplayl  heard  a  shot.  Im- 
mtdfatoiy  after  it  a  man  Jumped  down  from 
the  box  in  which  the  president  was  to  the 
-taice  As  he  did  so  his.  foot  caught  in  a,  flag, 
draped  across  the  front  of  the  box  and;  he 
feTforward,  but  almost  instantly  sprang 
unlit  W  hS  feet  and  faced  the  audience. 
Brandishing  over  his  head  a  knife,  he  shfcut- 
ed-     •  sic  semper  tyrannis!  , 

••It  all  happened  like  a  flash.  'Though 
Capt.  Hagermaji  and  I  were  cavalry  officers, 
accustomed  to  the  quick  moyemen  of  scout- 
ing dutv,  the  assassin  was  too  quick  foi  us 
As  he  .lumped  up  we  sprang  to ^ur  feet and 
drew  our  revolvers'  from  our .balte.  But  he 
fore  we  had  a  chance  to  take  a.  .shot  a t  the 
murderer  he  had  disappeared  behind  the 
scenes. 


ater.  and  called  for  'Ned.'  This  Ned 
transpired  later,  was  Spangler  the  stage* 
penter.  afterward  sentenced  to  taprisomi 
lor  life  on  the  Dry  Tortugaa  islands,  t 
wWn  at  the  window,  I  have .since unj 
stood,  was  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  was  .aSI 
wardi  called  as  a  witness.  . 

"  After  speaking  with  her,  Capt  Hagern 
and  I  entered  the  stage  door  of  the  meat. 
E^en  then,  as  I  remember  it,  there  were 
Son  the  sta^e.    Among  those  playit 
fhat    evening      was   Laura     Kee ne     EtUu 
Hageman  or  I  said  to  her:  ■  That  was  WiHm. 
Bofth  who  »hot  the  president/    She  and  th 
others  of  the  company  whom  we  saw  behiny 
the  scenes  doubted  the  statement. 


I 


Buns    Across   the    Stage. 

,...>.. TherP   is  no  question  in  my  mind  about, 
what    I    saw   and   heard.    In   the   magazine 
Irtieie   which    I   have  just  read  it  is  s ated 
that  Booth  ran  hMO  the  stage,  »ft*jMt 
,„   f,v.„t  of  Harrv  Hawk.,  who  was  plajmg 
;  •  t  ,;  Pn  rt  of  Asa  Trenchardin  '  Cur  American 
'    cousin  '    As   I   remember   it.  there  were  no 
aSor'on  the  stage  at  the  t^    The  article 
a  Wo  states  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
Booth     when    he  brandished  the  knife  over 
his  h  ■  ad  after -leaping;  down  from  the  presi- 
dent^ box, 'said   'The  south  is  avenged!    or 
<  Sic  semrier"    I  Plainly  heard  him  say  the 
wdssfc  semper  tyrannis!'  just  before  he 

"""sooner'Laf ,Booth  disappeared  from 

^rJ&  ■ That's  WilKes  Booth,'    I  think 
that   this  m.an  was  some    attache  or    trie 

'•"capt.  Hageman,. and  *:  f^thftlfeaTer 
frm,  nur  seats  to  the  front  of  the  theatei 
and  arcundto  the  alley  which  -knew  to  be 
tr  the  rear  of  it  We  were  the  first  t»  reacn 
"his  alle"  J  1  now,  for  we  found  it  quite 
nntv  There  was  a  woman  looking  out  of 
*  Window  opening  on  the  alley.  I  calh  d  up  to 
|  IRkfd  whether  she  had  seen  anybody 

•-Yes'  she  answered,  '.a  man  or,  horse- 
.ck  went  gai>0Ping  down  t-e  alle;-  a  few 
„,,tM  aCT  '  Then  she  told  me  that  mis 
r  hidden  up  the  a^y  aboUt;an  hour 
'ore,  stopped  at  the  rear  door  of  the  the 


Audience  Was  Staadine- 

••Then  we  climbed  down  *™  ^*2£\ 
to  the  main  part  of  the  theater.again    There  \ 
wh«.  the  wildest  excitement.      All  the  an 
^en^wae  Standing.    Capt.   Hagernaa.  and 
f  pushed  our  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
lobby  and  then,  went  outside.  «.„-* 

•Already  an'  immense  crowd  was  gathered 
in,  "the  strwfln  front  o$  the  theater.  They 
were  wild  with,  excitement.  I  feel  sure  that 
Z  they  couW  have  found  a  leader  than  mght 
they  would  have  attacked  the  prison  where 
thlrebel  prisoner,  in  Washington  were  con-, 
flried  The  cry  of  '  Let's  burn  the  prison,', 
wenl  up  on  every  side.  As  it  was  however 
There  was  no  violence..  That  afternoon,  a 
large  number  of  confederate  prisoners  had 

eeg"Wt  to  Washington  and  m^ch,d 
along  Pennsylvania  avenue  to.  the  prison, 
I  stood  in  the  crowd  that  watched  thempaas 
and  made  a  few  good  natured  remarks  to 
fhem        They   had   a  narrow  escape  from 

**u}  bat™'  was  then  stationed  in  Sev- 
enth street.  As  soon,  a.  I  go .out <rftt£ 
theater    and    on   the   street  I   took  a  hack 

SlmbvSuJb:ay:XSh  wal  dSeTl 

of  the  P»X^tS^»W  Then 
baptism  of  fire  wa^mial,  reconnoltering  a,nd 
he  took  part  in  cent  tan  a. 1  re c°™ 
raiding  o^x^s^UI^^bM^  g 

mountain,  after  WW^.W"  ^J  every  d*^ 
covering  Pope's  retreat  fig ™£f  f  ^ 
Afterward  he  J»  f^8^ "shot  under 
Bull  Run.  wh«re^^°I:,rg Vattlee  under 
"im:  ^  *ft  SSS32SS  and  on,  a  raid 
--tS^S^which^inr^ 

in«on  belonged  was  instrumental  n  keeping 
Stuart  and  his,  cavalry  from  joining  Lee  | 
fact  to  which  the  confederate  leader  is  saia 
to  have  attributed  his  defeat. 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Hutchinson  became  a 
lieutenant  did  scout  duty  in  Virginia,  and 
then   wa«   t^en   prisoner  and  sent  to  Dan- 

Vl"lt  was,  a  glorious  day  when  we  saw  the 
flaes   again."    he  told  the  reporter. 

His  reason  for  going  to  Ford's  theater  on 
the  night  of  April  14,  i860,  was  to ^ 
Grant  who,  both  he  and  Capt.  Hageman 
^understood,  was  to  attend ^the  perform- 
ance.   Lincoln's  coming  was  a  surprise  to  the 

"i  ^Vgfseen.   the  :  president  only  once  be- 
■  fore  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Hutchinson,      and 
that  waf  on  the  occasion  of  a  military  re- 
view at  Arlington  house." 
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II  WilSJIILLIifC 

W.  J.  Ferguson,   an  Oid  Time 

Actor,  Tells  of  Lincoln's 

Assassination. 


HE    "WAS    A    CALlr   BOY    IN    THE    OLD 

FORD  THEATER  AT'  THE,  TIME 
OF   THE   CRIME. 


Booth   Did   Not    Cry    Ont   "Sic    Semper 
Tyraimis" — Deail     Not     Compre- 
hended for   Some   Minutes. 


W.  J.  Ferguson  in  the  Dramatic 
News:  No  event  in  my  life  has  left  an 
impression  more  keen  and  last  than 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
I  think,  perhaps,  we  best  remember 
the  occurrences  of  our  youth.  My 
■whole  life  has  been  passed  upon  the 
stage.  John  T.  Ford,  the  manager  of 
Ford's  theater,  Washington,  and  my 
father  were  friends,  and  it  was  due  to 
this  fact  that  I  went  upon  the  stage, 
itiainly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  man- 
ager himself,  who  fancied  I  possessed 
talent.  I  began  as  the  call  boy,  and  in 
that  capacity,  from  the  prompter's  box. 
in  the  corner  of  that  mimic  stage,  I 
•witnessed  the  tragedy,  the  most  la- 
mentable that  has  ever  befallen  our 
great  nation. 

The  call  boy  is  a  messenger  for  the 
prompter,  and  is  often  assigned  to 
play  some  simple  part.  One  of  my 
duties  was  to  call  the  a.cts  at  the 
green  room,  where  the  actors  sat  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  summoned  to  their 
station  five  minutes  before  they  were 
to  make  their  entrance  upon  the  scene. 


On  the  day  of  the  assassination 
Laura  Keene,  the  star,  did  not  attend 
the  rehearsal,  nor  did  the  walking 
gentleman,  who  was  ill  and  could  not 
play.  The  cast  of  "The  American 
Cousin"  being  a  full  one,  I  was  pressed 
into  service. 

When  Miss  Keene  came  in  the  even- 
ing, she  would  not  consent  to  let  me 
go  on  unless!  I  came  to  her  room  to 
rehearse  the  scene  with  her.  That 
was  impossible,  as  my  duties  chained 
me  to  the  prompt  box.  .  Of  this  she 
was  notified,  and  she  accordingly  came 
out  to  that  sriot  to  me.  It  w,as  then 
about  9  o'clock,  and  that  is  -how  we 
happened  to  be,  in  the  theatrical  par- 
lance, standing  at  the  prompt  box  at 
t  ehfirst  entrance,  directly  opposite  the 
box  (a  balcony  one  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  house)  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
sat. 

In  the  box  were  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  his 
Usual  seat  in  the  outer  center,  with 
his  back  to  the  audience,  the  droop  of 
the  lace,  curtain  half  obscuring  his  i 
face,  while  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  facing  it. 
In  the  other  corner  on  a  sofa  in  the 
rear  were  Maj.  Henry  R.  Rathbone 
and  Miss  Clara  Harris,  daughter  of 
Senator  Harris. 

The  second  scene  of  the  third  act 
wras  in  progress.  Miss  Keene  was  hur- 
rying through  the  lines  of  our  little 
scene.  Mr.  Hank,  the  principal  com- 
edian in  her  travelin  gsupport,  was 
leaving  the  stage  when  suddenly  the 
sharp  report  of  a  pistol  rang  through 
the  house.  It  did  net  at  first  attract 
my  attention,  as  the  property  man  (the 
employe  who  had  charge,  of  the  guns, 
etc.,  used  in  the  plays)  was  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  old  firearms  in  an 
allny  in  the  rear  of  the  theater  in 
order  to  reload  them. 

Almost  instantly  Booth  jumped  from 
the  Lincoln  box  on  to  the  stage,  twelve 
feet  below.      The  noise  of  his  fall  made 
mc   turn.       However,   let  me  recall  my 
mental  impressions. 
As   X  had   cnarge   of     placing-     hooks, 
i  manuscripts  and  papers  on  a  desk  that 
|  was  to  be  used  in  the  following  scene, 
:and  which   was  just   ba.ck  of  and   hid- 
den   from    view,    by   the   scene    c-n    the 
stage,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
the  desk  had  in  some  way  been   over- 
turned and  the  papers  all  displaced. 

"More  work  for  me."  I  murmured  to 
myself.  But  as  I  looked  on  the  stage 
I  saw  Booth  kneeling  on  one  knee,  the 
position  in  which  he  had  fallen. 
1  The  spur  of  his  riding  boot  had 
caught  in  the  national  flag  with  which 
the  box  had  been  draped,  and  threw 
him  in  that  position.  The  boards  used 
on  a  theatrical  stage  are  quite  narrow, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  We 
afterwards  discovered  that  there  was 
a  semi-circle  cut  by  his  spur,  just  be- 
low the  president's  box,  whence  he 
had  jumped. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Boo'h, 
for  I  recognized  him  instantly,  arose 
quickly  and  ran  across  the  stasre  to- 
ward us,  apparently  unhurt,  although 
it  afterward  came  out  that  he  had  sus- 
tained a  comnound  fracture  of  the  right 


ankle. 

In  his  flight  he  did  not  cry  out,  as 
is  popularly  supposed,  "Sic  semper 
tyranis."  He  uttered  no  sound,  no 
word.  Inside  of  thirty  seconds  he  ran 
across  the  stage,  through  the  first  en- 
trance, brushed  between  Miss  Keene 
and  myself,  with  a  knife  in  his  left 
hand,  which  was  nearest  me,  and, 
turning  the  angle  of  the  side  wall,  con- 
tinued on  and  ran  out  of  the  small  door 
in  the  back  wall,  where  his  horse  was 
standing,  saddled  and  bridled,  awaiting 
him. 

During  alLthis  time  there  was  a 
deadly  silence;  seemingly  a  spell  was 
upon  the  vast  audience.  No  one  ap- 
parently had  as  yet  realized  or  under- 
stood exactly  what  had  occurred.  There 
was  a  scuffle  at  the  door:  Booth  de- 
liberately closed  the  door  between  him 


and  the  scene  of  his  crime.  With  one 
hand  he  felled  the  boy  who  held  the 
bridle,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  away. 

All  this  transpired  in  fewer  seconds 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Meanwhile, 
amid  the  hush  I  could  distinctly  hear 
the  beat  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
cobblestones  of  the  alley  as  they  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

That  sound  will  always  remain  with 
me,  &nd  my  dreams  are  still  sometimes 
haunted  with  it. 

I  could  not  realize  that  it  was  Booth 
who  had  committed  that  crime.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  an  apparently  pleasant 
and  agreeable  man,  the  last  person 
one  would  pick  out  as  an  assassin. 
He   was  undoubtedly  a  monomaniac. 

However,  at  last  the  silence  broke. 
By  this  time  all  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  no  one  seemed  certain  as 
to  who  the  assassin  was.  I  had  not 
left  my  post.  Men,  citizens  and  sol- 
diers with  arms  in  their  hands,  began 
climbing  over  the  footlights  on  to  the 
stage.  The  gleam  cf  steel  wag  all 
about  me,  with  the  cries  of  "Who: was 
it?"      "Where   did   he   go?" 

The  theater  was  searched,  bun  he 
was  gone.  Some  one  said  ''Booth,'' 
and  the  cry  was  taken  up  louder  and 
still  louder  "Booth!"  "Booth!  ' 
"Booth!" 

Although  I  was  very  young  at  the 
time,  I  distinctly  remember  President 
Lincoln.  He  came  often  to  the  theater, 
and,  except  on  this  occasion  (it  was 
the  celebration  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond),  unannounced. 

To  me  he  had  a  face  full  of  kindness, 
and  his  features  were  marked  with  a 
great  strength  of  character.  He  liked 
the  theater  and  had  a  fondness  for  the 
society  of  actors,  and  I,  have  often 
heard  the  people  of  the  stage  say  that 
they'  could  always  get  an  audience  with 
him  at  the  White  House. 

Being  the  youngest  member  of  the 
company,  I  am  now,  I  think,  the  only 
one  who  i&  at  present  acting  on  the 
■  stage. 

The  curtain  that  night  was  rung 
|  down  by  me  for  the  last  time  on  the 
stage  of  Ford's  theater,  Washington. 


bNDAY,     NOVEMBER     5,     1905. 
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